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Curios  and  Relics 

Desk  Supplies 


Pens  Owned  by  Lincoln 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


A  VALUABLE  LINCOLN  RELIC 


P«?a  With  Wliich  He  Signed  a  Bill 

I  ci  i  o     Bmancipa*ing  Slaves. 

From   the  Springfield,   Mass..  Repub- 
lican. 

The  Atwater  estate  offered.  Tuesday 
to  the  city  library  association  the  pen 
with  which  Abraham  Lincoln  signed 
the  act,  passed  by  congress  April  2 
.1862,  emancipating  the  slaves  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  pen  has 
been  offered  by  the  Atwater  estate  to 
form  a  nucleus  of  a  collection  of  Lin- 
coln relics  to  be  placed  in  the  Art 
museum,  on  the  provision  that  other 
people  in  the  city  and  vicinity  having 
other  Lincoln  mementoes  present  them 
for  the  same  use. 

The  pen  is  a  simple  steel  pen  in  a 
plain  cedar  holder,  such  as  could  be 
bought  for  a.  cent  apiece  today.  The 


holder  bears  the  name  ZJanzy,  Poure 
&  Cie,  apparently  a  French  firm,  while 
the  steel  point  was  made  by  R.  Bain- 
bridge  &  Co.  of  New  York.  It  was 
presented  several  years  ago  to  George 
M.  Atwater  by  Benjamin  F.  Wad", 
formerly  United  States  senator  from 
Ohio,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  At- 
water. Senator  Wade  was  present  at 
the  signing  of  the  act  by  President 
Lincoln,  and  received  at.  pen  at  the 
time.  He  placed  It  in  a  small  ma- 
hogany case,  in  which  it  still  is,  and 
on  the  cover  pasted  a  paper  on  which 
is  written  in  Senator  Wade's  own 
handwriting  the  following  description: 

I  send,  as  you  request,  the  pen  with 
which  President  Lincoln  signed  the 
bill  emancipating  the  slaves  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

April  16,  1862.  B.  F.  WADE. 

Senator  Wade  was  a  resident  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  at  that  time,  and  Mr. 
Atwater,  who  had  large  property  in- 
terests in  Cleveland,  met  him  there. 


pEN    ( Emanc  ipat ion ) 


Charter  Granted  by  WilliamPenn 
Sold  in  Philadelphia/or  $21,500 

Document  Is  Believed  Original  Given  Pennsylvania- 
Gold  Pen  'Which  Freed  Slaves'  Brings  $1000 


PHILADELPHIA,  Nov.  18  —  A 
document,  said  to  be  the  Charter 
of  Pennsylvania,  given  to  'the  people 
by  William  Penn  in  1682,  brought 
$21,500  at  an  auction  of  the  col- 
lection of  autographs  and  rare  vol- 
umes of  the  late  George  C.  Thomas, 
for  many  years  a  partner  in  Drexel 
&  Co.,  and  J.  P  Morgan  &  Co.  Gabriel 
Wells  of  New  York  was  the  pur- 
chaser. \ 
\  A_£aUi~pen,  purported  to  have  been 
used  bv  AJH£Minul4nccan_m  signing! 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  was! 
sold  to  a  local  dealer  for  $1000.  Be- 
fore it  was  placed  on  sale  the  auc- 
tioneer read  a  telegram  from  Worth- 
ington  C.  Ford,  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society,  declar- 


ing the  pen  a  "fake."  The  auctioneer,, 
however,  said  the  records  showecV  the 
claims  for  the  pen  were  "just  as  good 
as  those  of  the  Massachusetts  so- 
ciety." ,.  , 

More  than  $100,000  was  realized 
from  the  sale  today.  Collectors  and 
dealers  from  many  sections  of  the 
United  States  attended.  The  sale 
will  continue  tomorrow. 

A  signature  of  Button  Gwinnett, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence for  Georgia,  was  purchased 
by  a  local  dealer  for  $4000.  It  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  rarest  autographs  in 
American  history.  The  same  dealer 
paid  $10,000  for  Abraham  Lincoln  s 
letter  to  General  Hooker,  placing 
him  in  command  of  the, Army  of  the 
Potomac. 


Tooth  Marked 
Pen  of  Lincoln 
Shown  in  City 


Articles  in   Chicago  for 
First  Time. 


BY  RUTH  DE  YOUNG. 

Herbert  Hoover  never  cast  about 
more  nervously  in  untangling  the 
problems  of  a  debt  moratorium  than 
Abraham  Lincoln  did  when  he  signed 
the  document  that  set  the  Negro  free. 

This  was  the  contention  yesterday  of 
Mrs.  Stewart  Pritchard  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  granddaughter  of  Judge 
and  Mrs.  James  B.  Bradwell,  as  she 
pointed  with  a  degree  of  personal  pride 
to  the  heavy  molar  indentations  in  the 
end  of  the  black  and  gold  pen  used 
by  President  Lincoln  to  sign  the 
^mancipation  Proclamation. 

Mrs.  Pitchard.  a  guest  yesterday  of 
the  Hobby  Collectors'  Antiques  .  ex- 
position now  in  session  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  has  brought  to  Chicago  for 
the  first  time  her  collection  of  Lin- 
colniana,  one  of  the  finest  private  col- 
lections of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  Today  the  famous  relics — 
jewelry,  documents  and  desk  appoint- 
ments— will  be  removed  to  the  new 
home  of  the  Chicago  Historical  society 
in  Lincoln  park  for  an  indefinite  show- 
ing. '    ,  . 

"  At  least  eight  other  pens  have  been 
claimed  to  be  Lincoln's.  In  fact,  one 
was  sold  a  year  ago  for  $1,500,"  ex- 
plained Mrs.  Eleanor  Gridley,  presi- 
dent of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Log 
Cabin  association,  who  attended  the 
hobbies  exposition  yesterday  with 
Mrs.  Pritchard.  "  But  I  have  the 
affidavite  to^prove  that  Mrs.  Pritchard's 
is  the  original." 

The  pen  was  the  inaugural  gift  of 
Senator  Charles  Sumner  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. On  the  slender  gold  band  is  the 
inscription,  "  To  the  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  March  4,  1861."  With 
the  other  Lincolniana,  it  was  inherited 
by  Mrs.  Pritchard  from  her  grand- 
parents, the  Bradwells. 

The  story  is  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  gave 
the  pen  and  her  gold  mesh  bracelet 
worn  at  the  inaugural  ball  of  18G1  to 
Mrs.  Bradwell  after  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln  as  "  a  meager  ex- 
pression of  her  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude to  her  loyal  friend."  Mrs.  Brad- 
well, it  is  related,  was  instrumental 
in  obtaining  the  release  of  Mrs.  Lincoln 
from  the  Bellevue  Place  sanatorium  in 
Batavia  in  1S7G. 

The  extensive  correspondence  carried 
o"  between  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Bradwell  while  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  in  the  sanatorium  is  well  known, 
although  nothing  except  Its  tradition 
has  been  left  to  later  generations. 

The  gold  bracelet,  a  birthday  present 
to  Mrs.  Lincoln  from  her  husband,  is 
in  the  collection  Mrs.  Pritchard  has 
brought  to  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Pritchard  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Stewart  Pritchard,  former  director  of 
I  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation. 
\f    _■  *  * 
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document  tn  Lincoln's  handwriting  is  in  the  possesston  of  the  family  of  the  late  John  Hay 

Carnegie's  Pencil 

Did  Lincoln  Use  It  in  Writing  the  Gettysburg  Address? 


THE  name  of  Andrew  Carnegie, 
steel  magnate  and  world-famous 
philanthropist,  recently  has  been 
connected  with  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
address.  In  his  youth  he  was  secretary 
to  the  president  of  a  railway  company, 
and  it  so  happened  that  Carnegie  and 
his  employer  were  in  Lincoln's  party  en 
route  from  Washington  to  Gettysburg 
in  November,  1863. 

The  story  goes  that  during  the  jour- 
ney the  President  asked  for  a  pencil,  and 
the  young  secretary  proffered  his  own. 
Whether  Carnegie's  pencil  was  used  to 
write  the  speech,  or  to  make  changes  in 
the  manuscript,  or  for  other  writing 
that  Lincoln  may  have  been  doing,  the 
Steelmaster  liked  to  think  that  at  least 
parts  of  the  immortal  speech  were 
written  with  it. 

The  American  journalist  Benjamin 
Perley  Poore,  who  attended  Lincoln  on 
this  epochal  trip,  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  pressed  for  time  before  leaving 
Washington  for  the  Gettysburg  Dedi- 
cation Services,  and  did  not  actually 
prepare  his  speech  until  the  train  pulled 
out.  The  newspaper  man  said  that 
"the  President  wrote  upon  a  piece  of 
pasteboard,  held  upon  his  knee,  in  the 
car  on  the  way,  with  persons  talking  all 
around  him."  This  would  seem  to 
corroborate  the  Carnegie  version. 

During  Lincoln's  stay  in  Gettysburg 
he  was  the  guest  of  Judge  Wills.  Not 
long  ago  a  writer  described  the  Wills 
homestead  as  "the  building  in  which 
the  President  wrote,  or  rewrote  the 
Gettysburg  Address."  Although  the 
martyred  President  had  no  conception 
that  the  address  he  was  to  make  would 
go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the 
world's  classics,  the  testimony  of 
various  witnesses  leads  one  to  believe 
that  he  spent  considerable  time  working 
on  his  notes.  He  may  well  have  used 
Andrew  Carnegie's  pencil  in  editing  or 
revamping  the  speech,  and  later  have 
gone  over  his  lines  on  arrival  at  the 
Wills  house. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  two  secretaries, 
Nicolay  and  Hay,  refute  the  story  of 
hasty  preparation  on  the  train.  In  their 
biography  they  state  that  the  "twenty 


lines"  were  set  down  early  on  the  day 
it  was  delivered,  or  perhaps  the  day 
before,  at  the  White  House.  In  this 
event  Carnegie's  pencil  probably  was 
employed  merely  in  making  corrections 
The  heaviest  fighting  of  the  Civil  Wai 
took  place  at  Gettysburg.  Shortly  after 
the  relief  organizations  evacuated  the 
grounds,  Judge  David  Wills  and  other 
prominent  citizens  of  Gettysburg  bought 
seventeen  acres  of  land  and  set  them 
apart  for  the  burial  ground  of  the 
unidentified  American  soldiers,  from 
North,  East,  South  and  West. 

The  dedication  of  the  cemetery  was 
made  four  months  after  the  battle. 
Edward  Everett,  former  Secretary  of 
State,  was  asked  to  deliver  the  principal 
oration.  President  Lincoln  was  invited 
to  attend  the  ceremony  to  represent  the 
nation  and  make  a  few  brief  remarks  of 
dedication.  Although  crowded  with 
work  at  the  Capital,  Lincoln  deemed 
the  occasion  of  sufficient  significance  to 
justify  the  presence  of  the  country's 
Chief  Executive. 

An  eye-witness  enumerates  the  main 
features  of  the  services  held  at  Gettys- 
burg November  19,  1863:— "The  cere- 
mony of  the  dedication  was  imposing; 
the  great  procession,  civic  and  military, 
the  music,  impressive  religious  exer- 
cises, the  oration  by  Edward  Everett, 
and  the  dedication  of  the  chosen  ground 
by  President  Lincoln." 

Mr.  Everett's  oration,  rich  in  his- 
torical instruction  and  glowing  with 
patriotic  feeling,  was  greeted  with  great 
applause.  Then  in  the  name  of  the 
Republic  the  President  came  to  the 
front  of  the  platform  and  formally 
dedicated  the  cemetery,  pledging  the 
fidelity,  honor  and  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  its  preservation.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  Lincoln  felt  his  remarks 
were  unequal  to  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  or  to  the  expectation  of  the 
audience.  But  on  that  point  he  was 
soon  reassured.  At  the  end  of  the 
address,  Mr.  Everett  grasped  the  Presi 
dent's  hand  and  declared,  "My  speech 
will  soon  be  forgotten;  yours  will  never 
be.  How  gladly  would  I  exchange  my 
hundred  pages  for  your  twenty  lines." 


BL  AKESL  EI 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  PEN 
BRINGS  $2,300  AT  AUCTION 

Springfield,  111.,  March  22. — (IP) — A 
pen  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  one  of  the  four  copies  of  the 
emancipation  proclamation,  freeing 
all  slaves  in  this  country,  has  been 
sold  at  public  auction  in  New  York 
for  $2,300. 

It  was  the  gold  pen  Lincoln  gave 
Louis  Burgdoff,  whose  family  treas- 
ured it  until  it  was  offered  for  sale 
last  week,  The  Art  Digest  said.  After 
spirited  bidding  Gabriel  Wells  ob- 
tained it. 


PEN  Used  by  Lincoln  to  Sign  the  proclamation  of  Emancipation 

'LINCOLN. PEW  IS  SOLD 
DESPITE  PROTESTS 


Bayer  Pays  $2,300  at  Auction- 
Woman  Insists  Her  Pen  Signed 
Proclamation. 

A  pen  with  which  it  is  said  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  signed  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  brought  $2,300 
yesterday  afternoon  at  auction  at 
the  Anderson  Galleriss.  Affidavits 
accompanying  the  gold  pen,  which 
has  a  detachable  wooden  handle,  say 
that  it  was  given  by  President  Lin- 
coln to  Louis  Burgdorf,  White 
House  messenger,  who  held  the 
proclamation  while  Lincoln  signed  it. 
It  was  sold  yesterday  by  order  of 
W.  B.  Tucker,  Burgdorf  s  grandson. 
The  buyer  was  Gabriel  Wells. 

Several  days  ago  Mrs.  Stuart 
Pritchard  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
protested  against  the  sale  of  this 
pen,  asserting  that  one  she  possessed 
was  used  by  Lincoln  to  sign  the 
document.  She  said  that  the  pen  had 
been  given  to  her  grandfather  by 
Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  third  pen 
catalogued  as  that  used  by  Lincoln 
in  signing  the  proclamation  was 
auctioned  in  Philadelphia  in  1924  for 
$1,000,  and  still  another,  also  called 
genuine,  is  said  to  exist  in  the  West. 

Another  protest  from  Mrs.  Pritch- 
ard was  received  yesterday  at  the 
galleries,  but  the  pen  was  sold  as 
scheduled.  After  the  auction  Wil- 
liam Smith  Jr.,  vice  president  of  the 
galleries,,  remarked  that  "the  sale  of 
this  pen  does  not  affect  tue  status 
of  any  other  pens  whose  owners 
consider  them  genuine,  provided  they 
have  affidavits  as  substantial  and 
conclusive  as  those  accompanying 
the  pen  sold  today." 

Americana  from  the  library  of  the 
late  Edward  Wheelock  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  also  was  sold  at  the  same 
galleries  yesterday  afternoon  for  a 
total  of  $17,717. 

An  autograph  presentation  copy  of 
William  H.  Michael's  work  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  went  to 
Thomas  W.  Best  for  $1,000.  A  copy 
of  John  Norton's  "The  Redeemed 
Captive,"  a  rare  narrative  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  went  to  C. 
F.  Heartman  for  $985. 


EMANCIPATION  PENS. 

' ,,JA  the  mid-afternoon  of  Jan.  1, 
1863,  Secretary  Seward  and  his  son 
Frederick  found  Mr.  Lincoln  alone 
in  the  Executive  Chamber  of  the 
White  House,  the  "broad  sheet" 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
"  spread  out  before  him  on  the  Cab- 
inet table."  Mr.  Lincoln  dipped  his 
pen  in  the  ink.  What  pen?  What 
kind  of  pen?  How  many  pens?  He 
would  hardly  seem  to  need  more 
than  one  to  write  his  name.  He  had 
been  shaking  hands  in  the  East 
Room  since  11  o'clock — "  9,"  he 
thought  it,  so  long  the  ceremony  had 
seemed.  His  arm  was  "  stiff  and 
numb,"  but  he  was  determined  that 
his  signature  should  be  firm.  No- 
body should  be  able  to  look  at  it, 
and,  seeing  that  his  hand  had 
trembled,  say:  "  H«  had  some 
compunctions." 

The  gold  pen  with  which  he 
"  slowly  and  carefully  wfbte  his 
nam«  "  was  sold  in  this  eityftoednes- 
day  for  $2,300.  It  was  sold  by  the 


grandson  of  a  former  messenger 
who  "  held  the  Proclamation  while 
Mr.  Lincoln  signed  it."  This  pen 
bears  the  name  of  a  once  famous 
maker,  John  Foley.  An  official  of 
the  vending  company  says  consid- 
erately that  this  sale,  leaves  unim- 
paired the  status  of  other  Emancipa- 
tion pens  believed  authentic  by  their 
proprietors  and  supported  by  as 
goodly  an  array  of  affidavits.  For 
some  years  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  has  had  in  its  Lin- 
coln collection  "  a  homely  steel  pen 
with  a  wooden  handle."  The  donor 
was  a  son  of  the  late  George  Liver- 
more  ,  a  Boston  antiquarian  and 
collector. 

Among,  his  books  was  an  essay 
with  a  long  title  reciting  the  opin- 
ions of  the  fathers  on  "Negroes  as 
Slaves,  as  Citizens  and  as  Souls." 
He  was  picking  up  material  about 
the  war.  He  asked  Senator  Sumner 
to  get  him  the  Emancipation  pen. 
Sumner  asked  before  the  signing. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  read  Livermore's 
book  and  was  glad  to  comply. 
Charles  was  never  backward  about 
asking  for  what  he  wanted.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Boston  history  or 
legend,  he  came  first  and  was  served 
first.  In  Philadelphia,  in  1924,  an- 
other Emancipation  pen,  said  to 
have  been  given  by  Sumner  :  to 
James  Wormley,  the  negro  pro- 
prietor of  the  Wormley  House  in 
Washington,  was  sold  for  $1,000. 
This  was  of  gold.  The  librarian 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  doesn't  believe  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  used  pens  of  that  material 
in  early  '63. 

An  old  lady  in  Battle  Creek  is 
confident  that  she  has  the  original 
Emancipation   pen,    given   to  her 
grandmother  by  Mrs.  Lincoln.  So 
there  are  at  least  four  "  originals." 
Doubtless,    research   will  discover 
jthers.    One  is  a  Tittle 'reminded  of 
:he  wealth  of  relics  of  the  Middle 
Ages.    There  is  an  anecdote,  his- 
orical  or  not,  to  the  effect  that 
Sumner  once -asked  Mr.  Lincoln 
or  the  pen  with  which  he  had  signed 
i  certain  document.   The  President 
s  said  to  have  taken  from  the  table 
i  big  handful  of  steel  pens : 

It  was  one  of  these.  Which  will 
you  take?/  You  are  welcome  to 
all. 

This  remark  has  been  applied,  if 
was  not  invented,  to  show  that 
le  didn't  himself  know  with  what 
>en  he  signed  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  That  is  a  gracious 
heory.  It  may  be  said  to  justify 
.11  claimants  sufficiently  fortified 
a  the  matter  of  documents  and 
lescents.tmiMF^  V  V  ^  x°\ 


LINCOLN  PEN  STIRS  ROW 


Four  Persons  Claim  Their  Relic  Is 
One  Used  to  Sign  Slave  Proclamation 

The  question  of  who  owns  the  pen 
with  which  Abraham  Lincoln  signed 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  is  moot 
today.  Mrs.  Stuart  Pritchard,  35  Eliza- 
beth Street,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  says 
she  owns  it  and  is  protesting  against 
the  claims  of  the  Anderson  Galleries, 
which  is  holding  an  auction  here  to- 
morrow of  another. 

A  third  pen,  duly  and  officially  docu- 
mented as  the  one  used,  was  auctioned 
in  Philadelphia,  November  18,  1924. 
Still  a  fourth  is  reported  somewhere  in 
the  West.  The  pen  which  will  be  auc- 
tioned tomorrow  is  backed  by  two  af- 
fidavits. One  of  these  is  by  Louis  Burg- 
dorf, White  House  messenger  under 
Lincoln. 


jArKsorvrvri.i.E  n.i,  cottp 

FRIDAY.  MARCH  22.  1929, 
LINCOLN  PEN  SOLD 

Springfield,  111. — (/P) — A  pen  with 
whicji  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  one 
of  t$e  four  copies  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  freeing  all  slaves 
in  this  country,  has  been  sold  at  pub- 
lic auction  in  New  York  for  $2,300. 

It  was  the  gold  pen  Lincoln  gave 
Louis  Burgdorff,  whose  family  treas- 
ured it  until  it  was  offered  for  sale 
last  week,  The  Art  Digest  said.  After 
spirited  bidding,  Gabriel  Wells  ob- 
tained it. 

CHICAGO  TLL  DROVERS  JOURNAL 
SATURDAY,  MAR.CH  23.  1929. 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  2g5  1929, 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  PEN 
BRINGT^tRTAT  AUCTION 

!  Springfield,  111.,  March  22.-*— (/P) — A 
;pen  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
i  signed  one  of  the  four  copies  of  the 
S  emancipation  proclamation,  freeing 
I  all  slaves  in  this  country,  has  been 
I  sold  at  public  auction  in  New  York 
for  $2,300. 

It  was  the  gold  pen  Lincoln  gave 
Louis  Burgdoff,  -whose  family  treas- 
ured it  until  it  ras  offered  for  sale 
last  week,  The  Ar;  Digest  said.  After 
spirited  bidding  3abriel  Wells  ob- 
tained it. 


Lincoln's  Emancipation  Pen  Disputed; 

Wornanm  West  Protests  Sale  of  One  Here 


Who  owns  the  pen  with  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation? 

This  question  came  to  the  fore  yes- 
terday when  Mrs.  Stuart  Pritchard 
of  35  Elizabeth  Street,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  asserted  in  a  letter  to  The  New 
York  Times  that  she  owned  the  pen 
and  protested  against  the  auction  at 
the  Anderson  Galleries  here  tomor- 
row afternoon  of  another  pen  docu- 
mented as  the  one  which  Lincoln 
used.  On  Nov.  18,  1924,  however,  a 
third  pen  duly  documented  as  the 
one  used  by  Lincoln,  was  sold  at 
auction  in  Philadelphia  for  $1,000. 
Still  a  fourth  pen,  also  called  genuine, 
is  said  to  exist  in  the  West. 

Mrs.  Pritchard  wrote  that  her  pen 
was  given  to  her  grandmother  by 
Mrs.  Lincoln.  The  pen  auctioned  in 
Philadelphia  was  said  to  have  been 
given  by  Lincoln  to  Charles  A.  Sum- 
ner and  by  Sumner  to  James  Worm- 
ley,  a  negro,  who  owned  the  Worm- 
ley  Hotel  in  Washington. 

The  pen  to  be  auctioned  tomorrow 
is  upheld  by  two  affidavits.  One  of 
these,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the 
Connecticut  State  Library,  is  by 
Louis  Burgdorf,  White  House  mes- 
senger under  Lincoln,  In  it  Burg- 
dorf said:  "I  held  the  document  on 
his  table  when  he  signed  it;  that  he 
gave  me  the  pen  then  with  which  he 
signed  it  and  about  a  week  afterward 


he  gave  me  the  table  on  which  it 
was  signed,  I  furnishing  one  to  take 
the  place  of  it." 

The  second  affidavit  is  by  Burg- 
dorf's  daughter,  Myra  A.  Tucker, 
whose  grandson,  W.  B.  Tucker,  is 
now  offering  the  pen  for  sale.  She 
said:  "The  ink  that  is  now  on  the 
pen  is  the  same  as  used  by  President 
Lincoln  when  he  signed  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation." 

Mrs.  Pritchard  writes  that  the  .pen 
now  in  her  possession  "was  pre- 
sented to  my  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Myra  Bradwell  of  Chicago,  founder 
and  editor  of  The  Chicago  Legal 
News  and  the  first  woman  in  the 
United  States  to  apply  for  admission 
to  the  bar."    She  continues: 

"It  was  given  to  me  by  my  mother, 
Bessie  Bradwell  Helmer.  It  was 
given  to  her  by  her  father,  Judge 
James  B.  Bradwell  of  Chicago,  judge 
of  the  Cook  County  and  Probate 
Court  in  that  city  from  1861  until 
1869.  He  acted  in  the  capacity  of  le- 
gal adviser  on  many  occasions  to 
Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  was  not 
only  an  attorney  for  the  President's 
wife  but  a  very  close  friend,  as  was 
also  his  wife,  Myra  Bradwell.  My 
grandparents  lived  very  near  Mrs. 
Lincoln  on  West  Washington  Boule- 
vard in  Chicago.  The  latter  gave  the 
pen  and  other  relics  to  my  grand- 
mother." 


1, . TT  .  T 


Pec 


s  Possessor  of  Pen 


came  into  the  room  on  a  visiting 
'trip  through  the  hospital. 
■j      J  L      f  *       .         He  spoke  cheerful  and  friendly 

J  sea  by  Emancipator  words  to  Mr.  crum,  and  shoot 

  hands  with  Mrs.  Crum.    He  askec 

>  prized  possession  of  Mrs.  Stuart  of  their  circumstances,  and  when  h« 
n>cha?»,  35  Elizabeth,  is  the  pen  Earned  that  Mr.  Crum  had  volun- 
Ah  which  Lincoln  is  believed  to  tartly  left  a  wife  and  three  children 
we  '  signed  the  Emancipation  jp_  ^arm^  fl™^*™^?'^ 
rocli  imation. 

Mrs.  Pritchard's  grandfather  was 
rs.  1  .incoln's    attorney    and  ad- 


ser  a  fter  the  death  of  the  Presi- 
;nt,  a'nd  in  her  gratitude,  Mrs. 
incoln  gave  him  the  pen,  which 
ie  was  certain  was  the  one  used 
,i  signin  g  the  famous  document. 
The  pejn  is  of  black  wood,  with 
gold  baond,  and  on  the  point  are 

rarks    winch    indicate    that  the 

^resident  chewed' it  in  moments  of 
eep    consideration.      The  name 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  engraved  upon 

he  gold. 

(  Lincoln  lore  and  relics  are  one  of 
Irs.  Pritchard's  principal  interests, 
he  has,  besides  the  pen,  Lincoln's 
efinition  of  democracy,  in  his  own 
riting,  a  signet  seal  owned  by  Mrs. 
incoln,  and  other  belongings  once 
0  possession  of  the  Lincoln  family. 

Lincoln's  Kindness 
Recalled  by  Mother 

Abrah?"'i  Lincoln's  kindness,  and 
he  lovt*  5f  his  people  for  him,  make 
ip  the  uieme  of  a  story  often  told 

0  Mrs.  E.  A.  Goff,  Sr.,  123  North 
Jivision,  by  her  mother  when  she 
ras  living. 

Mrs.  Goff's  father,  Richard  Crum, 
nlisted  with  the  New  York  en- 
ineers  as  a'  colunteer  in  the  Civil 
ar.  He  lay  sick  in  a  hospital  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Crum  traveled  from  New 
ork,  a  long  and  wearisome  journey 

1  those  days,  to  see  him.  As  she 
it  at  his  bedside,  Abraham  Lincoln 


commended  him  highly.  He  was 
sympathetic  toward  Mrs.  Crum. 

His  encouragement,  she  often  told 
her  daughter,  helped  her  to  live 
through  the  unhappy  years  of  the 
war  without  breaking. 


Supplied  Groceries 
To  Abraham  Lincoln 

"Abe  loved  everybody,  and  every\ 
body  loved  him,"  says  a  man  who 
lived  in  Springfield,  111.,  and  sold 
groceries  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
is  William  H.  Staley,  179  Post  ave- 
nue, who  will  be  94  years  old  next 
August. 

Mr.  Staley  kept  a  general  store  in 
Springfield  and  engaged  in  the 
leather  business.  He  knew  Lincoln 
before  he  became  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  looked  upon  him 
great  man. 

He  sold  hoopskirts  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln. She  was  a  "dressy"  woman 
who  loved  nice  clothes,  Mr.  Staley 
says.  She  was  well-liked  by  her 
neighbors,  as  were  the  three  Lincoln 
boys. 

Mr.  Staley  later  became  alderman 
of  Springfield,  an  office  he  held  for 
11  <*rs. 


BATTLE  CREEK  MICH  NRW<=  ™C 
THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1931. 


SI  QUPPOSED  PEN  OF  * 
5  O      LINCOLN  SOLD  \ 


t  Nib  Asserted  io  Have  Been 
|        Used  on  Proclamation 
$  Brings  $2300  /ipJj 

|      NEW  YORK,  Feb.  28.  (iP)-  j 

*  Although  its  authenticity  is  * 
£  questioned,  a  pen  with  which,  J 

*  it  is  said,  President  Lincoln  * 

*  signed  the  Emanicpation  Proc-  - 

*  lamation  was  sold  at  auction 
E  for  $2300. 

£  Affidavits  accompanying  the 
%  pen  said  it  was  given  by  Lin- 
f.  coin  to  Louis  Burgdorf,  White 

*  House  messenger,  who  held 

*  the  proclamation  while  Lin- 
£  coin  signed  it.  It  was  sold  by 

*  W.    B.    Tucker,  Burdorf's 

*  grandson.  The  purchaser  was 
$  Gabriel  Wells. 

*  A  protest  against  sale  of 
the  pen  as  that  used  by  Lin- 
coln was  received  from  Mrs 
Stuart  Pritchard  of  Battle 

g  Creek,  Mich.  She  said  the  pen 

*  used  by  Lincoln  was  given  her 

*  grandfather  by  Mrs.  Lincoln 

*  and  now  is  in  her  possession. 
£  Two  other  pens,  also  called 

*  genuine,  are  said  to  exist. 


STEPHENS.  VICE-PRES. 

McCLURE,  Director 


BREWSTER  C.   KENYON.  PRESIDENT 


F.  B.   FRITZ.  S 
H.   L.  MOHRENSTECHER. 


Kenyon  Land  Company 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 


Pec..  13..  1932, 


Dr,  Louis  A,  Warren, 
Historical  Re ss arch  Foundation, 
Fort  Tayne,  Ind. 

Dear  Sirj 


Noticing  in 
that  you  are  interested 
the  liberty  of  inclosin 
of  interest  to  you,  and 
value  it,  I  am  willing 

It  seems  to  me 
least  $50,00. 

Kindly  return 
and  oblige 


261  Granada  Ave .. 


the  local  newspaper,  the  Press-Telegram, 
in  acquiring  Lincoln  curios,  I  am  taking 

g  a  clipping  describing  s  pen  that  may  be 
as  I  have  no  immediate  heirs  who  would 

to  sell, 

that  the  pen-holder  ought  to  be  worth  at 
the  inclosed  clippin  in  envelope  herewith. 
Very  truly  yours 


December  17,  1932 


Mr,  Brewster  0,  Kenyon#  president 
Kenyon  Land  Company 
tons  >each ,  California 

tiy  dear  Mr.  Kenyon; 

Thank  you  very  iruch  for  calling  to  our 
attention  the  penholder  which  you  have  and 
-•hich  you  hare  offered  for  sale.    It  is  not 
clear  from  your  letter  Just  wh-'-t  the  pen  1a 
your  possession  is.    You  speak  of  a  ran  in 
the  possession  of  president  Lincoln  and  another 
one  which  Daniel  Boone  gave  to  Lincoln's  f  -  th<_r. 
If  you  will  clarify  the  matter  and  tell  us  mr  t 
affidavits  are  available  to  prove  the  authenti- 
city of  these  items  we  will  be  glad  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  you  again. 

So  yiu  also  have  in  your  possession  the 
autographed  note  froan  Lincoln  of  Hovember  6,  1860 
directed  to  i,  v.  Barrett? 

Tours  very  sincerely, 


Director 

TJtw/H     Lincoln  Historical  Besearch  Foundation 


LINCOLN'S  PEN  LONG  BEACH  TREASURE 

Porcupine  Quill  is  Given  Martyr' s  Father  by  Daniel  Boone. 
It  is  now  Owned  by  B.  C.  Kenyon. 

Also  Old  Newspaper  and  Autograph  of  Great  Emancipator. 

Brewster  C  Kenyon,  2919  Vista  Street,  Long  Beach,  Veteran  of  the  panish 
War,  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  General  J.  D.  Cox,  who  served  in  the  Civil  War  and 
was  later  governor  of  Ohio  and  subsequently  to  that  secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  the  cabinet  of  President  Grant. 

Among  Kenyon' s  treasured  possessions  is  the  selfsame  penholder  which 
President  Lincoln  used  when  he  signed  General  Cox's  co omission,    president  Lincoln 
gave  the  penholder  to  General  Cox. 

That  same  pen  is  the  one  used  by  President  Lincoln  during  the  greater 
portion  of  his  last^  two  years  of  life.    With  it  he  signed  most  of  the  union  army 
commissions . 

present  from  Daniel  Boone 

The  penhandle  is  a  porcupine  quill  which  Daniel  Boone  gave  to  Lincoln's 
father  in  Kentucky,  where  the  Great  Commoner  was  bom. 

Among  Kenyon' s  heirlooms  are  also  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times  of  Aoril  15, 
1865,  announcing  Lincoln's  death,  and  an  autograph  from  Lincoln,  whose  name  was 
signed  to  a  note  addressed  November  16,  1860,  to  P.  N.  Barrett.    The  note  was 
written  at  Soringf ield,  Illinois. 


February  12,  1917 


"T'll  take  you  to  the  room,"  Maria  toot, 
i  ,  r  hand.  "We  can  slip  up  the  stairway— 
the  back  one,  y^.u  know." 

Jane  went  down  the  hall  to  the  threshold 
of  the  room  in  which  the  President  had  spent 
the  night.  Softly  she  stepped  across  it  into 
the  hallowed  place.  Her  eyes  took  in  the 
four-poster  bed  in  which  he  had  slept,  the 
chair  on  which  he  had  sat,  the  mirror  at  which 
he  had  brushed  his  hair,  and  then  the  table  at 
which  he  had  written  his  address. 

And  then  Jane  clutched  Maria's  hand.  On 
the  table  close  to  the  jar  of  ink  lay  one  of  the 
patriotic  pens  she  had  given  David  Wills  the  I 
day  he  had  stopped  at  the  Lester  home.  She 
couldn't  speak.  She  tiptoed  to  the  table  to 
see  if  there  were  ink  stains  on  the  pen. 

It  was  heavy  with  the  stains. 

Jane  was  back  on  the  stairway  now,  down 
in  a  big  room  where  the  tall  man  whose  eyes, 
held  the  sorrows  of  all  the  people  and  whose 
mouth  smiled  love  and  understanding  a] 
every  one,  for  a  minute  held  her  hand. 

And  then  she  was  out  in  the  open  air,  hei 
hands  clasped  across  her  breast.  Her  eyes 
went  toward  the  azure  September  skies. 

The  war  wasn't  over  yet.  Want  and  despair 
might  come  to  her.  But  always  she  could1 
endure;  always  she  would  be  courageous.  For  I 
though  the  world  would  "little  note  nor  long 
remember  what  was  said"  at  Gettysburg  that 
day,  life  for  her  must  be  something  great  be-| 
cause  Abraham  Lincoln  had  written  his 
Gettysburg  address  with  the  quill  pen  made 
from  one  of  her  precious  geese. 


YA  Lincoln  Emancipation  Pen  Is  Found 


One-Cent  Steel  Point  Used 
in  First  Proclamation 
Stored    for    75  Years 


Cie.  The  evidence  is  it  was  given  at  President  Gave  Souvenir 
the  time  of  signing  to  Ohio's  Civil  RoTii:imin    JT  Wade. 

War  Governor,  later  Senator,  Ben-  *°  Benjamin  r .  waae, 
jamin  f.  Wade,  through  whom  it  1     Then  Governor  of  Ohio 

came  by  descent  to  the  writer.  The 


By  Horace  Green 

Its  box  wrapped  in  tissue  paper, 
which  again  is  contained  within 
several  envelopes,  the  pen  with  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  first 
Emancipation  Proclamation  has  been 
discovered,  after  being  stored  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  in  a 
bank  vault.  This  first  proclamation,  a 
"trial  balloon,"  freed  the  slaves  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  date 
of  April  14,  1862,  and  was  kept  in 
Lincoln's  pocket  for  several  days  in 
order  that  two  sickly  old  slaves, 
then  in  the  district,  might  first  get 
back  to  Kentucky  with  their  owner, 
Governor  Wickliff. 

The  one-cent  steel  pen — such  as 
might  have  been  used  in  any  red 
school  house  of  the  last  generation 
r— bears  the  name  of  R.  Bainbridge 
&  Co.,  JSTew  York,  and  is  encased  in 
a  mahogany  box  bearing  on  top  in 
gilt  letters  the  words  "The  Pen  of 
Liberty."  A  magnifying  glass  reveals 
,  that  the  long  cedar  holder  was  made 
I  by  a  French  firrA,  Blanzy,  Poure  et 

IvJV  Hew  Yorfc  Hearld 


writer  discovered  the  box  in  a 
dilapidated  brown  suit  case  (tied 
with  heavy  cords)  containing  also 
family  letters  and  worthless  con- 
tracts. 

Unusual  circumstances  surround- 
ed the  signing  of  this  first  Emanci- 
pation document.  As  generally 
known,  the  final  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  signed  Sept.  22, 
1862,  five  days  after  Lee  had  been 
driven  out  of  Maryland  at  the  Bat 
tie  of  Antietam. 

Previously  in  April,  1862,  Congress 
had  passed  a  bill  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
was  the  bill  signed  by  the  recently 
discovered  pen.  According  to  an 
entry  in  his  diary  April  14,  1862 
Senator  Orville  H.  Browning,  an  old 
Illinois  friend  and  neighbor  of 
Lincoln's,  took  the  bill  over  to  the 
White  House  that  night.  Lincoln 
signed  it  reluctantly,  saying  to 
Browning  that  it  should  have  been 
for  gradual  or  compensated  emanci- 
pation, which  was  Lincoln's  pet 


scheme.  Lincoln  then  said  he  would 
put  the  bill  in  his  pocket  for  a  few 
days. 

"Why"?  asked  Senator  Browning. 
Lincoln  replied  that  families 
would  suddenly  be  deprived  of  cooks, 
stable  boys,  etc.,  and  slaves  would 
be  deprived  of  their  protectors. 
Furthermore,  Lincoln  said,  accord- 
ing to  Browning's  diary,  that  old 
Governor  Wickliff  had  two  family 
servants  with  him  who  were  sickly, 
and  who  would  not  be  benefited  by 
freedom,  and  wanted  time  to  re- 
move them  but  could  not  get  them 
out  of  the  city  until  Wednesday.  The 
governor  had  come  frankly  to  him 
and  asked  for  time.  He  added  that 
this  was  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

For  two  days  Lincoln  pocketed  th« 
bill  until  Governor  Wickliff's  old 
slaves  could  get  back  to  Kentucky. 
Ostensibly  an  act  of  kindness,  this 
was  in  reality  a  political  move  to 
gain  favor  in  Kentucky. 
Senator  Wade  obtained  the  pen  at 


(Contimtdonpa?  ^column  1) 
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Emancipation 
Pen  of  Lincoln 
Found  in  Vault 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

the  time  of  the  signing.-  Pasted  on 
the  top  cover  of  the  box  oh  the  in- 
side is  a  note  dated  April  16,  1862, 
supposedly  for  the  writer's  grand- 
father, the  late  George  M.  Atwater, 


an  intimate  friend  of  Senator 
Wade's.    It  reads: 

"I  send,  as  you  request,  the  pen 
with  which  President  Lincoln  signed 
the  bill  freeing  the  slaves  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"BENJAMIN  F.  WADE." 

Apparently  the  pen  had  one  vaca- 
tion from  the  tomb  some  thirty 
years  ago.  The  suitcase  yields  an 
envelope  bearing  a  1776-1876  cen- 
tennial stamp,  but  containing  a  let- 
ter of  later  date. from  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Historical  Society.  This 
letter  thanks  the  owner  for  exhibit- 
ing the  pen  on  Lincoln's  birthday. 


parts  of  the  world  was  seen  here 
when  mechanical  toys  were  shipped 
abroad  without  the  inscription  "Made 
in  Japan."  The  word  "foreign"  was 
substituted  for  the  more  explicit 

mark  of  origin. 

 •   , 

Italy  Plans  30  Expositions 

ROME,  Feb.  11  (UP).— The  Min- 
istry of  Communications  has  an- 
nounced that  thirty  expositions  will 
be  held  in  Italy  this  year.  They  in- 
clude industrial  expositions,  an  in- 
ternational automobile  show,  air 
show,  a  sample  fair,  handicrafts  ex- 
hibition, agricultural  shows  for  live- 
stock, garden  products  and  wines. 


Used  in  Signing  the  'First  Emancipation  Proclamation9 


Herald  Tribune  photo — Zerbe 

Pen  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  bill  freeing  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  its 
ease.  Both  are  the  property  of  Horace  Green,  of  Great  Neck,  h,  /» 


A  Lincoln  Emancipation  Pen  h  Found 

j  ju M 1    —  r\  _ 

—   '   -  after  Lee  had  been 


One-Cent  Steel  Point  Used 
in  First  Proclamation 
Stored    for    75  Years 

By  Horace  Green 

Its  box  wrapped  in  tissue  paper, 
which   again  is   contained  within 
several  envelopes,  the  pen  with  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  first 
Emancipation  Proclamation  has  been 
discovered,  after  being  stored  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  in  a 
bank  vault.  This  first  proclamation,  a 
-trial  balloon,"  freed  the  slaves  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  date 
of  April  14,  1862,  and  was  kept  m 
Lincoln's  pocket  for  several  days  in 
order  that  two  sickly  old  slaves 
then  in  the  district,  might  first  get 
back  to  Kentucky  with  their  owner, 
Governor  Wickliff. 

The  one-cent  steel  pen— such  as 
might  have  been  used  in  any  red 
school  house  of  the  last  generation 
-bears  the  name  of  R.  Bainbndge 
&  co  New  York,  and  is  encased  In 
a  mahogany  box  bearing  on  top  m 
gilt  letters  the  words  "The  Pen  of 
Liberty."  A  magnifying  glass  reveals 
that  the  long  cedar  holder  was  made 
by  a  Frenchjvrm,  Blanzy,  Foure  et 

Cie  The  evidence  is  it  was  given  at 
the  time  of  signing  to  Ohio's  Civil 
War  Governor,  later  Senator,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Wade,  through  whomi 
came  by  descent  to  the  writer.  The 
writer    discovered   the   box   m  a 
dilapidated  brown  suit  case  (tied 
with  heavy  cords)  containing  also 
family  letters  and  worthless  con- 
tracts, j 
Unusual  circumstances  surround- 
ed the  signing  of  this  first  Emanci- 
pation   document.    As  generally 
known,    the    final  Emancipation 
proclamation  was  signed  Sept.  & 


18«.  five  days  after  f«£f£ 
driven  out  of  Maryland  at  the  Bat 
tie  of  Antietam. 

Previously  in  April,  lB«.Oong«» 
had  passed  a  bill  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
was  the  bill  signed  by  the  recently 
'discovered   pen.  Accor ding   to  an 
entry  in  his  diary  April  14,  1862 
Senator  Qrville  H.  Browning,  an  old 
Illinois    friend    and    neighbor  of 
Lincoln's,  took  the  bill  over  t -  the 
White  House  that  night.  Lincoln 
signed    it    reluctantly,    saying  to 
downing  that  it  should  have  been 
for  gradual  or  compensated  emanci- 
pation, which  was  Lincoln  sjpet 
scheme.  Lincoln  then  said  he  would 
put  the  bill  in  his  pocket  for  a  lew 

da<Why"?  asked  Senator  Browning. 

Lincoln    replied    that  famfiies 
would  suddenly  be  deprived  of  cooks 
ruble  boys,  etc.,  and  slaves  would 
he   deprived   of    their  protectors. 
Furthermore,  Lincoln  said,  accord- 
W  to  Browning's  diary,  that  old 
Governor  Wickliff  had  two  family 
fervants  with  him  who  were  sickly, 
and  who  would  not  be  benefited  by 
freedom,  and  wanted  time  to  re- 
move them  but  could  not  get  them 
out  of  the  city  until  Wednesday  .  The 
governor  had  come  frankly  to  him 
and  askeu  for  time.  He  added  that 
tnfs  was  in  the  strictest  confidence 
For  two  days  Lincoln  pocketed  the 
bill  until   Governor  Wickliff  s  old 
slaves  could  get  back  to  Kentucky. 
Ostensibly  an  act  of  kindness,  this 
C  in  reality  a  political  move  to 
sain  favor  in  Kentucky. 
|8  Senator  Wade  obtained  the  pen_at 

the  time  of  the  signing.  Pasted  on 
the  top  cover  of  the  box  on  the :  in- 
side is  a  note  dated  April  16,  1862, 
supposedly  for  the  writer's  grand- 
father, the  late  George  M.  Atwater, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Senator 
Wade's.   It  reads: 

"I  send,  as  you  request,  the  pen 
with  which  President  Lincoln  signed 
the  bill  freeing  the  slaves  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"BENJAMIN  F.  WADE. 
Apparently  the  pen  had  one  vaca- 
tion from  the  tomb  some  thirty 
vears  ago.  The  suitcase  yields  an 
envelope  bearing  a  1776-1876  cen- 
tennial stamp,  but  containing  a  let 
ter  of  later  date  from  the  Connecti 
cut  State  Historical  Society.  This 
letter  thanks  the  owner  for  exhibit- 
ling  the  pen  on  Lincoln's  birthday. 


REED 


V 
\ 


Used  in  Signing  the  'First  Emancipation  Proclamation" 


(President  Gave  Souvenir 
to  Benjamin  F.  Wade, 
Then  Governor  of  Ohio 


Herald  Tribune  photo — Zerbe 

Pen  u>ith  which  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  bill  freeing  slaves  in  the  District  o/ Columbia,  and  its 
ease.  Both  are  the  property  of  Horace  Green,  of  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 
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HISTORIC  LINCOLN  PENS 


An  old  arithmetic  copy-book  contains  what  is  presum- 
ably the  earliest  writing  of  Lincoln  now  extant.  When  he 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  on  a  page  large- 
ly devoted  to  figuring,  "Abraham  Lincoln  his  hand  and 
pen  ..."  His  pen  was  probably  made  of  a  goose  quill, 
and,  until  he  left  Indiana  in  1830,  it  is  likely  that  most 
of  his  writing  was  done  with  one  of  these  primitive  instru- 
ments. Steel  pens  were  invented  in  England  in  1803, 
but  it  was  not  until  about  1830  that  they  came  to  be  used 
generally  in  the  United  States. 

Upon  reaching  New  Salem  in  August  1831,  about  the 
time  of  an  election,  Lincoln  was  asked  if  he  could  write, 
to  which  question  he  replied  that  he  could  make  a  few 
rabbit  tracks.  This  seemed  to  be  all  that  was  necessary  to 
allow  him  to  qualify  as  clerk  of  the  election.  These  crude 
beginnings  gave  little  indication  that  the  very  pens  with 
which  he  wrote  would  some  day  be  preserved  as  me- 
morials of  important  and  far-reaching  state  papers. 

The  Mayflower  Pens 

Two  pens,  one  for  black  ink  and  another  for  red  ink, 
were  presented  to  Lincoln  at  the  time  of  his  first  inaug- 
ural, according  to  an  interesting  story  which  appeared  in 
Comfort  Magazine  for  February  1908. 

Isaac  B.  Reed  of  New  York  suggested  to  Secretary 
Chase  the  advisability  of  issuing  war  bonds  with  an  ad- 
ditional interest  feature  which  made  them  known  as  the 
"seven-thirty"  bonds.  When  Reed  was  presented  to  the 
President  he  was  introduced  as  "The  Father  of  the  Seven- 
thirty  Bonds."  A  memorandum  was  handed  to  Mr.  Reed 
which  was  signed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  on  April  11,  1865  and 
read:  "Please  extend  to  the  bearer  every  courtesy  in  vis- 
iting the  government  departments."  The  President  then 
asked  Mr.  Reed  if  there  was  any  other  favor  he  could 
grant  him,  whereupon  Mr.  Reed  replied,  "There  is  no 
favor  I  can  think  of  unless  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to  ask 
you  to  present  me  with  the  pen  you  signed  that  paper 
with." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  reluctant  to  grant  this  request  and  re- 
plied, "That  pen  is  a  souvenir  with  quite  a  history  .  .  . 
When  George  Washington  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  a  Patriotic  Women's  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia presented  him  with  a  quaintly  carved  chest  such  as 
held  surveyors'  instruments  .  .  .  made  from  the  lid  of 
the  captain  of  the  Mayflower's  desk."  Lincoln  then  went 
on  to  explain  that  this  box,  after  Washington's  death,  was 
made  into  two  penholders  which  were  presented  to  him 
at  the  time  of  his  inauguration. 

The  President,  however,  did  present  the  pen  to  Mr. 
Reed  and  promised  that  copies  of  the  papers  confirming 
the  authenticity  of  the  pen  would  be  prepared  for  him. 
This  was  done,  according  to  Secretary  Hay,  but  because 
of  Lincoln's  assassination  three  days  later,  the  papers 
were  mislaid  and  Mr.  Reed  never  received  them.  Reed  was 
present  with  Dr.  Taft  at  Fort's  theater  the  night  of  the 
assassination. 

The  historic  pen  was  taken  to  Europe  by  Mr.  Reed,  and 
used  by  many  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  in  writing 


their  signatures  for  him.  Among  them  was  Queen  Vic- 
toria whose  signature  bears  the  date  of  May  27,  1873.  Wil- 
liam Churchill  of  the  British  Museum  offered  Mr.  Reed 
three  hundred  pounds  for  the  pen,  but  the  offer  was  re- 
fused. 

The  Reed  story  as  told  in  Comfort  Magazine  does  not 
reveal  what  became  of  the  historic  pen.  We  are  also  un- 
able to  discover  any  mention  of  the  companion  pen  which 
was  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  possession  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  Emancipation  Pen 

Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  act  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  April  16,  1862.  Senator  Sum- 
ner asked  the  President  if  he  might  have  the  pen  with 
which  he  signed  the  act,  whereupon  taking  up  a  handful 
of  steel  pens  on  his  table  the  President  remarked,  "It  was 
one  of  these.  Which  will  you  take,  you  are  welcome  to  all." 
There  was  also  a  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation 
written  on  September  22,  1862,  and  the  final  proclama- 
tion on  January  1,  1863.  It  is  not  strange  that  there  has 
been  some  confusion  about  pens  used  in  freeing  the  slaves. 

In  1924  an  Emancipation  pen  sold  at  auction  for  $1,000. 
On  February  27,  1929  the  Anderson  Galleries  of  New  York 
sold  another  Emancipation  pen  for  $2,300.  A  woman  liv- 
ing in  Battlecreek,  Michigan  claims  to  own  the  original 
pen  with  which  the  famous  document  was  written,  and 
other  pens  are  announced  from  time  to  time  which  are 
said  to  have  been  used  in  writing  the  famous  document. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  is  confident  that 
it  is  in  possession  of  the  pen  which  Abraham  Lincoln  used 
on  January  1,  1863  in  signing  the  most  far-reaching  of  all 
the  Lincoln  state  papers. 

On  Christmas  morning  1862,  Senator  Sumner  sent  to 
President  Lincoln  a  book  on  slavery,  written  by  George 
Livermore,  which  was  needed  for  reference  purposes.  On 
December  28  Sumner  sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln  a  note  from  Mr. 
Livermore  requesting  the  pen  with  which  he  would  sign 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  The  proclamation  was 
signed  on  January  1,  1863,  the  identical  pen  was  secured 
by  Mr.  Sumner  and  sent  to  Mr.  Livermore.  On  January 
9  Sumner  read  to  the  President  a  letter  from  Livermore 
in  which  he  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  pen. 

One  year  later,  on  December  27,  1863,  some  controversy 
about  the  pen  already  having  arisen,  Senator  Sumner 
wrote  to  Mr.  Livermore  a  letter  in  which  he  said: 

"Some  time  before  the  Proclamation  I  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  note  of  the  pen  he  used  on  that  occasion  and 
to  reserve  it  for  a  friend  of  mine  in  whose  recent  work 
on  colored  persons  and  their  rights  he  had  been  interested. 
This  he  promised  to  do.  On  the  night  of  the  Proclamation, 
or  the  day  after,  I  was  with  him  and  promptly  inquired 
after  the  important  pen.  He  took  it  out  of  a  drawer  where 
he  had  carefully  laid  it  away  and  handed  it  to  me — saying, 
'This  is  the  pen.'  That  pen  I  forward  to  you." 


^  i'UUTUUUFY 

(original  in  safe) 
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Chi  cago,Illinoi  s, 
September  8,1939. 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

■ 

My  Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

Your  latest  Lincoln  Lore  ami}  sed  me  greatly. 
It  was  ao  replete  with  contradiction  to  my  knowledge  that  I 
fairly  gasped.  The  history  of  the  so-called  Jimancipati  on  P  ens 
I   am  fully  conversant  with,   having  proof  all  the  way  along  as 
to  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  any  statement  concerning  them. 

The  Sumner-Livermore  letters  regarding  the  pen  withAMr. 
Lincoln  signed  the  final  Proclamation  of  imiancipation,  I  have 
copies  of,   and  all  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachus- 
setts  State  Historical  Society.  Al  so  I  have  other  copies  of 
Qther  letters  from  other  parties  in  Boston,  who  had  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.   Sumner  concerning  them,   and  I  have  proof  of  the 
person  to  whom  Mr.   Sumner  presented  the  famous  pen,   after  it  was 
given  to  him  by  Mr.  Lincoln  immediately  after  signing  the  Pro- 
cl  amation. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  sale  by  auction  of  the  so-called 

it 

famous  pen,  the  Andersons  were  notified  by  the  woman  who  lives 

•« 

in  Battle  Creek  and  myself  that  none  <Sf  the  so-called  famous  pens, 
Emancipation  Pens,  were  genuine;  the  Andersons  proceeded  to  sell 
that  particular  pen  at  an  exhorbitant  price,  knowing  that  it  was 
not  authentic. 


PHOTOCOPY 

*  (ori8inaLiS,iMll 


After  Mrs.  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  was  released  from  the  Insane 
Sanitarium  at  Batavi  a,  Illinois,  where  her  son,  Robert  T.  Lincoln 
as  the  complaining  witness  had  her  confined,   ahe  wrote  a  number 
of  letters  to  her  friends,  Mrs.  Myra  Bradwell  and  her  husband, 
Judge  James  Bradwell.  There  were  thirty-two  letters  that  I  read 
on  more  than  one  occasion,   and  in  every  one  Mrs.  Lincoln  ex- 
pressed her  profound  gratitude  to  them  for  their  assistance  in 
securing  her  release  from  "bondage";   and  as  tokens  of  that  grati- 
tude 3he  gave  Judge  and  Mrs.  Bradwell  many  gifts  of  great  his- 
torlcal  significance,   among  them  being  the  Pen  which  signed  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation-Definition  of  Democracy-  in  Lincoln's 
hand  writing,  and  a  bloodstone  seal  intaglio  which  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  had  presented  to  Mr.  Lincoln,   and  other  gifts.  These  are 
on  exhibition  in  the  Historical  Society  in  Chicago. 

The  pen  holder  1  s  of  ebony  with  a  gold  band  on  which  is  en- 
graved "Abraham  Li ncoln,Pr esi dent  of  the  United  States".  After 

m 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  released  from  the  sanitarium  and  restored  to 
citizenship,  She  visited  Mrs.  Bradwell.  During  the  years  that 
followed  she  wrote  many  letters  including  some  from  abroad  to 
her  old  and  loyal  friends. 

In  the  year  1891  I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  reading  many 
of  those  letters-  at  least  thirty- two  of  them-  and  after  Mrs. 
Bradwell1  s  death,  Judge  Bradwell  and  I  went  over  them  together, 
and  again  after  the  death  of  Judge  Bradwell,  his  daught er,Mrs. 
Bessie  Bradwell -H elm er  and  I   read  them  over  together,   and  Mrs. 
Helmer  intimated  that  she,  herself , might  write  a  defense  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln. 


PHOTOCOPY 


-%  fe£*gJ»»Li8  safe> 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Helmer,  her  daughter.lJr  s.  Hyra 
Halmer-rritchard,  wife  of  the  di  Btl ngui  ehed  Dr.  Stuart  Pritchard, 
and  granddaughter  of  her  dl  etingui  ehed  grandparents.  Judge  and  Krs. 
Bradwell-  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Lincoln-Bradwell  corres- 
pondence; and  ehe,"the  woman  who  lives  in  Battle  Creek1'  and  I  re- 
read thffl.  together-  those  very  interesting  letters  of  Mary  Lincoln' 
v,hich  dtd  not  spare  her  denunciation  of  the  so-called  friends  and 
relatives. 

I   am  sure  that  I   have  ample  and  positive  proof  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  famous  Emancipation  Pen.  I   have  written  a  very 
readable  story  of  the  real  mancipation  Pen  which  I  intend  to 
submit  to  some  magazine  for  publication. 

I   am  sorry  that  you  could  not  have  attended  the  anniversary 
celebration  of  my  ninety- third  birthday  at  the  Lincoln  Log  Cabin 
State  Park,   at  which  time  I  addressed  an  audience  of  nearly 
eight  hundred  people  to  whom,  in  more  than  one  hour  and  ten  min- 
uses, I  told  the  complete  history  of  the  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  and  my 
connection  with  it. 

I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 


£1  eanor  Gridley 

1549  East  61' st  Street, 

Chi  cago,Illinol  s. 


r  A  ' fl  f  PHOTOCOPY 

v  (original  in  safe) 


September  12,  1929 


Iloanor  Orldley 
15*9  last  6lat  St. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Deer  itedsmt 

X  vm  ploiii  Indeed  to  receive  jour  letter  of 
September  8  heoauee  It  fcrought  with  It  the  assurance  that 
you  ere  still  enjoying  good  health  and  suite  alart  tdartr^ 
things  that  ara  occurring  da/  hy  day. 

While  X  oaanot  qui  to  agree  vlth  you  on  your 
deductions  with  raapaot  to  tha  Emancipation  Pens  yat  X 
do  appreciate  your  viewpoint.    Thank  you  very  much  for 
definitely  Identifying  Mra.  Bradwell  and  her  husband. 

4 We  are  still  feeling  here,  however,  that  the 
Senator  Sumner  written  at  the  time  the 
Baaaaclpatloo  Proclamation  was  written  Is  far  hotter 
evidence  than  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  after  she 
had  spent  two  years  In  an  aaylum.    We  feel  we  will  have 
to  allow  our  statement  to  stand  regardless  of  the  Bradwell 
tradition*  ' 

Very  Jrtaosrely  yours. 


UWiPV 
L.A.Varr*n 


Director 


John  McShain,  i»o. 

i/c/ers 

1TTH  &    SPRING   GARDEN  STS. 

PHILADELPHIA 

March  28,  19^1 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 

Director,  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

The  widow  of  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  the  late 
George  IV.  Maxey,  who  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Pennsylvania,  has  asked  me  to  investigate  the  possible  in- 
terest that  the  Lincoln  Rational  Life  Foundation  might  have  in 
acquiring  a  Lincoln  pen. 

Mrs.  Maxey,  of  course,  is  the  present  owner  of  the  pen, 
concerning  which  she  has  an  affidavit  signed  and  sworn  to  by 
William  H.  A.  Wormley,  son  of  James  Wormley,  the  original  owner. 
The  affidavit  is  dated  May  9j  1393,  and  gives  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  pen.    Also,  she  is  in  possession  of  a  letter,  dated 
May  11,  1903,  which  is  signed  by  W.  Eurch  and  which  states  that 
this  pen  was  given  to  him  by  a  colored  man  named  "Wormly"  who 
owned  the  celebrated  Wormly  Hotel,  which  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  diplomats  of  that  time.    There  is  a 
second  letter,  dated  May  28,  1903,  which  guarantees  that  the  pen 
is  genuine.    This  letter  is  wit  ten  on  Drexel  and  Company,  Bankers, 
stationery  and  is  signed  by  George  Drexel. 

I  hope  that  the  above  information  is  of  interest  to  you, 
and  that  it  may  please  you  to  pursue  this  matter  and  give  your 
favorable  consideration  to  making  such  an  acquisition. 


Cordially  yo\irs, 
Jfchn  Mc  Shaiii 


JEFFERSON  MEMORIAL 


March  30,  1951 


Mr*  John  McShein 

John  McShain,  Inc. 

l?th  &  Spring  harden  Streets 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

My  dear  Mr.  MeShalns 

We  have  paid  wry  little  attention  to  curios  in 
gathering  information  about  Abraham  Lincoln  so  1  do  not 
feel  we  would  he  interested  in  the  acquisition  of  the  pen 
which  you  mention  in  your  letter  of  March  28, 

We  have  confined  ourselves  almost  exclusively  to 
the  gathering  of  information,  especially  documentary  sources, 
which  gives  one  a  better  picture  of  the  historical  Abraham 
Lincoln.   Thank  you  nevertheless  for  thinking  of  us  with 
respect  to  the  interesting  item  which  you  mention. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAW:JM 
L  •A.Warren 


Director 


Tues  .Feb  16,  1988 Diylon D»ily Newt    24  -  1 


Gold-tip  pen  joins 
Lincoln  treasures 


Oakwood  historian 
believes  president 
gave  it  to  artist 

By  Mary  Sikora 

STAFF  WRITER 


It's  a  treasure  straight  from  the 
Civil  War  battlefields  —  a  gold- 
pointed  pen  that  converts  to  a 
pencil  —  plus  documentation  in- 
dicating it  belonged  to  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Lloyd  Ostendori  of  Oakwood,  a 
widely  known  Lincoln  scholar,  now 
owns  the  pen  and  believes  it  was 
the  president's.  He  has  a  letter  written 
by  Albert  Hunt,  an  artist  during  the 
Civil  War  era,  explaining  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Lincoln  gave  

up  the  pen. 

About  a  month  ago,  Ostendort 
made  a  trade  tor  the  pen  and  the  letter 
by  Hunt.  Written  on  a  faded  piece 
of  letter  paper  with  faint  blue  lines 
and  a  water  mark,  the  letter  reads: 


City  Point.  Va.  March  27, 1865 

The  enclosed  pen  was  given  to 
me  by  President  Lincoln  at  this  place 
after  completion  ot  sketch  of  him 
by  me.  President  Lincoln  thought  it  an 
excellent  likeness  and  requested  to 
have  same.  He  then  took  his  pen  from 
his  vest  pocket  and  asked  me  to 
sign  the  picture.  He  then  told  me  to 
keep  the  pen  as  a  fair  trade  for  his 
likeness. 

Albert  Hunt 


Lloyd  Ostendorf 

The  pen  is  metal,  with  an  old- 
fashioned,  gold-tipped  point.  When  the 
point  is  removed,  a  pencil  contain- 
ing a  small  piece  of  lead  is  revealed. 

Ostendorf  says  the  sketch,  in 
charcoal,  was  done  in  March  1865 
when  Lincoln  visited  Gen.  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  at  his  encampment  at  City 
Point,  Va.  Grant's  troops  were  try- 
ing to  capture  Richmond  at  the  time. 

Ostendorf  has  a  photocopy  of  the 
sketch,  which  shows  a  seated  Lincoln 
with  a  newspaper  on  his  lap.  His 
hand  is  at  his  ear  as  if  he  is  trying  to 
listen  to  something.  He  wears  his 
familiar  top  hat. 

SEE  PEN/2 


TY  GREENLEES  STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER 


Pen,  with  artist  Albert  Hunt's  note  and  a  copy  of  the  Lincoln  sketch 


r 


□  Pen 

CONTINUED  FROM/ 1 

The  date  and  a  fn^tcWng  Hunt  signature  are  on  what 
Ostendorf  calls  a  "well-known  Lincoln  sketch  that  has  been 
used  for  years."  Carl  Sandburg,  the  famed  Lincoln  histo- 
rian, used  it  as  an  illustration  in  his  book,  Ostendorf  said. 

"Everything  adds  up,"  he  said.  He  received  the  pen 
from  the  family  of  Newell  J.  Fuller  in  Brunswick,  Ohio. 
Fuller  served  in  the  42nd  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  and 
apparently  was  at  City  Point  when  the  sketch  was  made. 

Ostendorf  also  received  another  letter  from  the  Fuller 
family,  written  by  Milan  Emmons,  a  cousin.  Emmons'  letter 
came  from  City  Point  at  the  same  time. 


Ostendorf  has  another  basis  for  believing  that  the  pen 
is  Lincoln's.  It  Js  a  photograph,  taken  Feb.  5, 1865,  hanging 
in  Alexander  Gardener's  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.G. 

"He's  posed  down  to  his  knees  in  his  chair"  Osten- 
dorf said.  "Between  Ms  thumb  and  forefinger  is  this  blurred 
pen  or  pencil  or  whatever,  rm  speculating  that  this 
could  be  the  pen/pencil  that  he  kept  in  his  vest  pocket  Of 
course,  that's  wishful  thinking. 

"But  I  do  think  this  is  Lincoln's  pen/pencil.  At  that 
time  It  wouldn't  have  been  worth  very  much.  Today,  I 
think  it  would  be  worth  quite  a  bit — if  It  were  Lin- 
i  coin's  pen."    •  -  •  -  «•  t 1   « «■• » *•«« »  f   1  *" 
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Lincoln  Quill  Comes  to  Springfield 

(IRN)-It's  almost  certain  Abraham  Lincoln  put  a  John  Hancock  on  things  with  an  artifact  on  display  in 
May  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library  and  Museum  in  Springfield. 

A  quill  pen  found  in  his  White  House  desk  right  after  his  assassination  is  part  of  the  Taper  Collection,  a 
large  private  collection  the  ALPLM  has  acquired  from  California  collector  Louise  Taper. 


The  pen  which  museum  spokesman  Dave  Blanchette  describes  as  "low-tech"  even  for  that  day,  is  the 
sort  Lincoln  preferred,  and  the  kind  he  used  to  teach  himself  to  write.  It  also  helps  highlight  a  fund 
drive  by  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library  Foundation. 

The  quill  pen  is  in  the  museum's  Treasures  Gallery  throughout  May. 


(Source:  Illinois  Radio  Network) 
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Two  new  stories  about  the  Lincolns 

April  4,  201 1  James  Cornelius  1  comment 

It  is  unusual  to  unearth  one  completely  new  story  about  the  Lincolns.  A  recent  donation  to  the  Presidential 
Library  and  Museum  has  brought  us  two  new  stories  that  shed  important  light  on  the  characters  of  Mary  Lincoln 
and  her  son  Robert,  through  their  friendship  with  a  young  couple. 

Daniel  W.  Tillinghast  was  born  in  Morrisville,  N.Y.,  nephew  of  a  senator  from  Rhode  Island  whom  President 
Lincoln  knew  slightly  as  a  general  of  militia  in  the  Civil  War.  While  a  boy,  Tillinghast  moved  with  his  family 
to  Chicago,  around  1850. 

Louise  Boone,  born  1844,  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Levi  Boone,  who  took  office  as  mayor  of  Chicago  in  1855. 
Her  aunt's  husband  was  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Illinois's  first  senator.  Lincoln  wrote  to  Edwin  Stanton  on  1  Sept. 
1 862,  "I  personally  know  Dr.  Levi  D.  Boone,  of  Chicago  ..."  It  seems  that  Louise  briefly  lived  in  Springfield 
as  a  young  lady. 

Daniel  and  Louise  met,  and  married  in  Chicago  in  September  1863. 

After  President  Lincoln's  death,  Mary,  Robert,  and  Tad  were  living  in  July  1865  in  a  Hyde  Park  hotel,  when 
scarlet  fever  broke  out  in  the  house.  The  young  Tillinghast  couple  lived  there  too.  Louise  offered  to  take  Tad, 
apparently  as  yet  little  affected  by  the  disease,  to  her  parents'  farm  north  of  the  city.  She  kept  him  there  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  until  the  fevers  had  passed  on  the  sultry  South  Side. 

How  could  the  widowed  Mary  Lincoln,  at  this  stage  with  no  real  income,  thank  the  young  lady  for  perhaps 


president's  White  House  desk.  Her  gift  may  have  expressed  the  depth  of  the  potential  peril:  more  than  800 
people,  most  of  them  children,  had  died  of  scarlet  fever  in  Chicago  during  the  3  previous  summers. 

The  Lincolns  soon  moved  north  8  miles  to  the  Clifton  House  hotel,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Madison  and 
Wabash.  The  Tillinghasts  evidently  stayed  in  Hyde  Park  for  a  time,  and  a  year  later  moved  to  Michigan 
Avenue,  north  of  the  Chicago  river.  Anyway,  on  Friday  Oct.  27,  1865,  about  3  months  after  Tad's  rescue, 
Robert  wrote  this  hitherto  unknown  letter  to  Daniel  from  his  law-clerk  office  at  the  corner  of  Lake  and  LaSalle: 


"You!  Chauncey  Brown  expects  you  &  me  to  come  to  his  house  &  play  a  game  of    Billiards  this 
evening.  I  propose  to  weigh  anchor  at  7  Vz  P.M.  Shall  I  have  the  honor  of  seeing  you? 
Yours,  R.T.L." 

The  envelope  is  addressed  to  D.W.  Tillinghast  Esq  at  161  Kinzie  St.,  his  hides-and-leather  business  about  3 
blocks  from  Robert's  office. 

The  two  friends  had  clearly  got  past  the  summer's  threat  to  everyone's  health,  and  Robert,  just  22  years  old,  had 
got  over  his  father's  death  6  months  earlier  at  least  enough  for  some  Friday  night  fun.  (Note  the  same-day 
delivery  of  mail  in  central  Chicago.)  The  letter,  though,  is  on  black-bordered  mourning  paper,  per  custom  of  the 
day  within  the  year  after  the  death  of  a  parent. 


Robert  may  also  have  been  growing  weary  of  living  in  a  hotel  with  his  mother  and  little  brother,  and  he  got  his 
own  place  at  year's  end.  What  is  more,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  also  liked  billiards,  and  his  son  with  his  well- 
positioned  friends  partook  of  the  game  in  the  last  generation  before  it  fell  into  ill  repute  amongst  the  better 
classes. 

This  is  all  we  know  of  direct  contact  between  the  families,  since  no  more  letters  would  have  been  necessary  for 
near  neighbors.  Daniel  and  Louise  soon  had  2  children.  Robert  soon  married,  whereupon  his  mother  took  Tad, 
her  last  dependant,  to  Europe  the  next  week,  and  stayed  for  over  2  years. 

In  the  winter  of  1874  Daniel  Tillinghast  was  superintending  the  start  of  a  big  new  operation  for  his  business  at 
the  Union  Stockyards,  when  he  caught  cold,  which  became  pneumonia,  and  died.  A  sizable  obituary  of  him  ran 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  April  20,  1874.  He  was  barely  30. 

We  know  any  of  this,  and  nearly  all  of  this,  thanks  to  a  resplendent  piece  of  generosity  by  Peggy  Davis,  of 
Chatham,  Mass.,  who  this  year  donated  both  the  gold  pen  /  pencil  and  the  letter.  Both  artifacts  go  on  display  in 
mid-April  in  the  Treasures  Gallery.  Mrs.  Davis,  namely  Margaret  Tillinghast  Porter  Davis,  is  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  Daniel  and  Louise.  Her  own  grandmother  wrote  a  long  letter  in  1933  explaining  the  families' 
connection,  and  that  letter  will  also  be  on  display  -  the  proof  is  in  the  provenance,  they  say  in  the  museum  trade. 

That  epistolary  proof  in  fact  fills  out  a  skeletal  allusion  in  a  published  letter  by  Mary  Lincoln  from  July  1865 
that  mentioned  a  "daughter  of  Dr.  Boone"  who  took  Tad  "up  to  the  country." 

For  those  keeping  track,  an  ounce  of  gold  in  1865  cost  roughly  $25.00.  It  is  now  about  $1,450.00.  But  the 
value  of  the  sentiment  shown  by  all  parties  in  that  1860s  friendship,  and  in  today's  double-storied  donation,  are 
inestimable. 


